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Robert Burns 


Robert Burns, the great lyric put of Scotland, was born on the 
25th of January, 1759, ina small cottage near Ayr. His father, 
then a nursery-gardener, and afterwards the occupant of a small 
farm, had to struggle all his life with pide and misfortune, 
but made every exertion to give his children a good education; 
and the young poet enjoyed an amount of instruction and mis- 
cellaneous reading which to those unacquainted with the habits 
of the Scottish peasantry, would scem incompatible with the 
straitened circumstances and early toil which were his lot. About 
his sixteenth year, he began composing verses in the Scottish 
dialect, which attracted notice in the vicinity. A small farm, on 
which he had entered with his brother in 1781, proved far from 
a aug ah undertaking ; and being harassed and embittered by 
other misfortunes—the results of imprudence—he resolved to 
leave his native land and go to Jamaica. Partly to procure the 
means of paying his passage, he published a collection of his 
oems at Kilmarnock in 1786. The reception these met with was 
ighly favorable, and his genius was recognized in quarters 
where he had not looked for notice. While preparing to embark, 
he received a letter encouraging himto go toEdinburgh, and is- 
sue a new edition. This was the turning point in his life. 
During his stay in the Scottish metropolis, he associated with 
those eminent in letters, rank and fashion, and his conversational 
powers excited little less admiration than his poetry. The profits 
of the publications were consideras!e, and enabled him to take 
the farm at Ellisland, near Dumfries, where he settled in 1788, 
having publicly ratified his marriage with Jean Armour. 
’ The striking contrasts in the lot of the rich and the poor with 
which his residence in Edinburgh had impressed him, made him 
hail the French Revolution with enthusiasm; and some im- 
prudent expressions of his having been reported to the authori- 
ties, destroyed his prospects of promotion in the service. Such 
was then the terror of innovation, and the hatred of everything 
like liberal opinions, that many of the better classes who had feted 
the poet, now shunnedthe ‘‘Jacobin,’’ as they stigmatized him. 
Embittered by what he felt to be injustice, he recklessly allowed 
those habits of dissipation to grow upon him which made the 
more respectable of all classes look coldly un him; and the re- 
morse thus occasioned in his calmer moments aggravated that 
tendency to melancholy which the gloom and toil of his early 
ears had A eget implanted in his constitution. Broken in 
ealth, he died July 21st, 1796, 


Note on The Cotter’s Saturday Night 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night was written in 1785, while Burns 
and his brother Gilbert were living and working on the farm at 
Mossgiel. In writing of the Cotter’s household devotions, Burns 
was on familiar ground, for before his father’s death he used to 
take his part by reading ‘‘the chapter’’ and giving out the psalm. 
Afterwards, as the eldest son, he conducted the prayers himself, 
with an impressiveness long remembered. Gilbert Burns has 
left the record: ‘‘He has frequently remarked to me that he thought 
there was something peculiarly venerable in the phrase, ‘Let us 
worship God,’ used by a sober head of a family in introducing 
family worship. To this sentiment of the author the world is in- 
debted for The Cotter’s Saturday Night. The hint of the plan and 
title of the poem were taken rom Fergusson’s Farmer’s Ingle. 
When Robert had not some pleasure in view in which I was not 
thought fit to participate, we used frequently to walk together, 
when the weather was favorable, on the Sunday afternoons (those 
precious baidrgasiten, faa ae to the laboring part of the community), - 
and enjoyed such Sundays as would make one regret to see their 
number abridged. It was in one of these walks that I first had 
the pleasure of hearing the author repeat The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.- I do not recollect to have heard anything by which I was 
more highly electrified. The fifth and sixth stanzas, and the 
eighteenth, thrilled with a peculiar ecstasy through my soul.”’ 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night 


INSCRIBED TO ROBERT AIKEN, ESQ, 


“Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor.”’ 


—GRAY. 


My loved, my honored, much-respected friend! 
No mercenary bard his homage pays; 
With honest pride, I scorn each selfish end; 
My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and praise. 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 
The lowly train in life’s sequestered scene; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been: 
Ah! though his worth unknown, far happier there, I ween! 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 
The short’ning winter-day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh, 
The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose: 
The toil-worn cotter frae his labor goes,— 
This night his weekly moil is at an end,— 
Collects his spades, his mattocks and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor his course does hameward 
bend. 
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At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 

Th’ expectant wee things, toddlin’, stacher througk 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin’ noise and glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnily, 

His clean hearthstane, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 

And makes him quite forget his labor and his toil. 


Belyve, the elder bairns come drapping in, 
At service out amang the farmers roun’: 
Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town; 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 
Comes hame perhaps to shew a braw new gown, 
Or deposit her sair-won penny fee, 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 


With joy unfeigned, brothers and sisters meet, 
And each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers: 
The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed fleet; 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears; 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 
Anticipation forward points the view. 
The mother, wi’ her needle and her shears, 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new— 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 


Their master’s and their mistress’s command, 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey; 

And mind their labors wi’ an eydent hand, 
And ne’er, though out o’ sight, to jauk or play; 
‘‘And oh! be sure to fear the Lord alway! 
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And mind your duty, duly, morn and night! 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 
Implore His counsel and assisting might: 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright!” 


But, hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 
Jenny, wha’ kens the meaning o’ the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor 
To do some errands and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e and flush her cheek; 
Wi’ heart-struck anxious care inquires his name, 
While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak; 
Weel pleased the mother hears it’s nae wild, worthless 
rake. 


Wi’ kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben; 
A strappin’ youth; he taks the mother’s eye; 
Blithe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill-ta’en; 
The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 
The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy, 
But blate and laithfu’, scarce can weel behave; 
The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu’ an’ sae grave; 
Weel pleased to think her bairn’s respected like the lave. 


Oh, happy love! where love like this is found! 
Oh, heartfelt raptures! bliss beyond compare! » 
I’ve paced much this weary, mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare :— 
If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening 
gale. 
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- Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 
A wretch, a villain, lost to love and truth, 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his perjur’d arts! dissembling smooth! 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their child ? 
Then paints the ruined maid, and their distraction wild? 


But now the supper crowns their simple board,— 
The halesome parritch, chief o’ Scotia’s food; 

The soupe their only hawkie does afford, 
That ’yont the hallan snugly chows her cood: 
The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 

To grace the lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck, fell, . 
And aft he’s prest, and aft he ca’s it guid; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell 

How ’t was a towmont auld, sin’ lint was i’ the bell. 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, — 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide, 
The sire turns o’er, with patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride; 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care, 
And “‘Let us worship God!’’ he says, with solemn air. 


They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim, 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name, 
Or noble Elgin beets the heavenward flame, 
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The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame; 
The tickl’d ears no heartfelt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 


The priest-like father reads the sacred page— 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme— 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed: 

How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head; 
How His first followers and servants sped; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land: 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 

And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by Heaven’s 

command. 


Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 

Hope ‘‘springs exulting on triumphant wing,”’ 
That thus they all shall meet in future days: 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 

While circling Time moves round in an eternal sphere. 
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Compared with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul; 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enrol. 


Then homeward all take off their several way; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest: 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 
That He who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
‘‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God;’’ 
And certes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind: 
What is a lordling’s pomp ?—a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined! 


O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent, 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content! 
And oh! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
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From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle. 


O Thou! who poured the patriotic tide 
That streamed through Wallace’s undaunted heart, 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part: 
(The patriot’s God, peculiarly Thou art, 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward!) 
Oh never, never, Scotia’s realm desert; 
But still the patriot, and the patriot bard, 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard! 
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To a Mountain Daisy 
ON TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THE PLOUGH IN APRIL, 1786 


WEE, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem: 

To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonny gem. 


Alas! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonny lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet, 
Wi’ speckled breast, 
When upward-springing, blithe, to greet 
The purpling east! 


Cauld blew the bitter biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 


The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High sheltering woods and wa’s maun shield, 
But thou, beneath the random bield 

O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble field, 

Unseen, alane, 


POEMS 


There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head ~ 
In humble guise; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 

Sweet floweret of the rural shade! 

By love’s simplicity betrayed, - 
And guileless trust, 

Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 
On life’s rough ocean luckless starr’d! 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er! 


Such fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striven, 
By human pride or cunning driven 
To misery’s brink, 
Till wrencned of every stay but Heaven, 
He, ruined, sink! 


Even thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s fate, 

That fate is thine—no distant date; 

Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 

Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom. 
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To a Mouse 


ON TURNING UP HER NEST WITH THE PLOUGH, NOVEM- 
BER 1785. 
WEE, eee cow’rin’, tim’rous beastie, 
Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie, 
Thou needna start awa’ sae hasty, 
Wi’ bickering brattle! 
i wad be laith to rin and chase thee, 
Wi’ murd’ring pattle! 


I’m truiy sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union, 
And justifies that ill opinion, 
Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earthborn companion, 
And fellow-mortal! 


1 doubtna, whiles, but thou may thieve; 
What then ? poor beastie, thou maun live! 
A daimen icker in a thrave 

’S a sma’ request: 
I’ll get a blessin’ wi’ the lave, 

And never miss’t! 


Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 
It’s silly wa’s the win’s are strewin’! 
_ And naething now to big a new ane 
O’ foggage green, 
And bleak December’s winds ensuin’, 
Baith snell and keen! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare and waste, 
And weary winter comin’ fast, 
And cozie here, beneath the blast, 
Thou thought to dwell, 
Till, crash! the cruel coulter passed 
Out through thy cell. 
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That wee-bit heap o’ leaves and stibble 
Has cost thee monie a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turned out for a’ thy trouble, 
But house or hald, 
To thole the winter’s sleety dribble, 
And ecranreuch cauld! 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

And lea’e us nought but grief and pain, 
For promised joy. 


Still thou are blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee: 
But, och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear! 
And forward, though I canna see, 
I guess and fear. 


The Selkirk Grace 


Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 

But we hae meat and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit. 


-s 


Songs 


For A’ That and A’ That 
Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head, and a’ that? . 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, and a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that! 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-gray, and a’ that; 
Gie fools their silks and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that; 
The honest man though e’er sae poor 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkie ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts and stares and a’ that; 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a’ coof for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His ribbon, star, and a’ that; 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 
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A prince can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke and a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he maunna fa’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their dignities and a’ that, 
The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may— 
As come it will for a’ that— 
That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that! 


Afton Water 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a song in thy praise; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 


Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds thro’ the glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 
Thou green-crested lapwing, thy screaming forbear, 
I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair. 


How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighboring hills, 

Far mark’d with the courses of clear winding rills; 
There daily I wander as noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. 


How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow ; 
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There oft as mild ev’ning weeps over the lea, 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 


Thy crystal stream Afton, how lovely it glides, 

And winds by the cot where my Mary resides ; 

How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As gathering sweet flow’rets she stems thy clear wave. 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 


On the Seas and Far Away 
Tune: “O’er the Hills and far Away” 


How can my poor heart be glad, 
When absent from my Sailor lad ? 
How can I the thought forego, 

He’s on the seas to meet the foe ? 
Let me wander, let me rove, 

Still my heart is with my love; 
Nightly dreams and thoughts by day 
Are with him that’s far away. 


CHORUS 


On the seas and and far away, 

On stormy seas and far away; 
Nightly dreams and thoughts by day — 
Are aye with him that’s far away. 


When in summer’s noon I faint, 
As weary flocks around me pant, 
Haply in this scorching sun 

My Sailor’s thund’ring at his gun: 
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Bullets, spare my only joy! 

Bullets,spare my darling boy! 

Fate, do with me what you may! 

Spare but him that’s far away! 
On the seas, etc. 


At the starless midnight hour, 
When winter rules with boundless power ; 
As the storms the forest tear, 
And thunders rend the howling air, 
Listening to the doubling roar, 
Surging on the rocky shore, 
All I can—I weep and pray, 
For his weal that’s far away. 
On the seas, ete. 


Peace, thy olive wand extend, 
And bid wild War his ravage end, 
Man with brother man to meet, 
And as a brother kindly greet: 
Then may heaven with prosp’rous gales 
Fill my Sailor’s welcome sails, 
To my arms their charge convey, 
My dear lad that’s far away. 
On the seas, etc. 


Bonnie Bell 
The smiling spring comes in rejoicing, 
And surly winter grimly flies; 
Now crystal clear are the falling waters, 
And bonnie blue are the sunny skies; 
Fresh o’er the mountains breaks forth the morning, 
The ev’ning gilds the ocean’s swell; 
All creatures joy in the sun’s returning, 
And I rejoice in my bonnie Bell. 
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The flowery spring leads sunny summer, 
And yellow autumn presses near, 
Then in his turn comes gloomy winter, 
Till smiling spring again appear. 
Thus seasons dancing, life advancing, 
Old Time and Nature their changes tell, 
But never ranging, still unchanging, 
I adore my bonnie Bell. 


Man Was Made to Mourn 


A DIRGE 


When chill November’s surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare, 

One ev’ning as I wandered forth; 
Along the banks of Ayr, 

I spy’d a man, whose aged step 
Seem’d weary, worn with care; 

His face was furrowed o’er with years, 
And hoary was his hair. 


Young stranger, whither wand’rest thou? 
Began the rev’rend Sage; 

Doesthirst of wealth thy step constrain, 
Or youthful pleasure’s rage? 

Or, haply, prest with cares and woes, 
Too soon thou hast began 

To wander forth, with me to mourn 
The miseries of Man. 


The sun that overhangs yon moors, 
Outspreading far and wide, 

Where hundreds labor to support 
A haughty lordling’s pride, 

I’ve seen yon weary winter sun 
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Twice forty times return: 
And ev’ry time has added proofs, 
That Man was made to mourn. 


O man! while in thy early years, 
How prodigal of time! 

Mis-spending all thy precious hours, 
Thy glorious youthful prime! 

Alternate follies take the sway; 
Licentious passions burn; 

Which tenfold force givesnature’s law, 
That Man was made to mourn. 


Look not alone on youthful prime, 
Or manhood’s active might; 
Man then is useful to his kind, 
Supported in his right, 
But see him on the edge of life, 
With cares and sorrows worn, 
Then age and want, Oh! ill-match’d pair, 
Show Man was made to mourn. 


A few seem favorites of fate, 
In pleasure’s lap carest; ) 

Yet, think not all the rich and great 
Are likewise truly blest. 

But, Oh! what crowds in ev’ry land 
Are wretched and forlorn! 

Thro’ weary life this lesson learn, 
That Man was made to mourn. 


Many and sharp the num’rous ills 
Inwoven with our frame ! 

More pointed still we make ourselves, 
Regret, remorse, and shame! 

And Man, whose heaven-erected face 
The smiles of love adorn, 
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Man’s inhumanity to Man 
Makes countless thousands mourn! 
See yonder poor, o’erlabor’d wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 
The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindful, tho’ a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn. 
If I’m design’d yon lordling’s slave, 
By nature’s law design’d, 
Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind? 
If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty, or scorn ? 
Or why has Man the will and pow’r 
To make his fellow mourn ? 
Yet, let not this too much, my son, 
Disturb thy youthful breast; 
This partial view of human-kind 
Is surely not the last! 
The poor, oppressed, honest man, 
Had never sure been born, | 
Had there not been some recompense 
To comfort those that mourn! 
O Death! the poor man’s dearest friend 
The kindest and the best! 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest! 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow. 
From pomp and pleasure torn; 
But, Oh! a blest relief to those 
That weary-laden mourn! 


SONGS 23 
The Highland Lassie 
Tune: “The deuks dang o’er my daddy” 


Nae gentle dames, tho’ e’er sae fair, 
Shall ever be my Muse’s care; 
Their titles a’ are empty show; 

Gie me my Highland lassie, O. 


CHORUS 


Within the glen sae bushy, O, 
Aboon the plain sae rushy, O, 
I set me down wi’ right good will, 
To sing my Highand lassie, O. 


Oh, were yon hills and valleys mine, 
Yon palace and yon gardens fine! 
The world then the love should know 
I bear my Highland lassie, O. 

Within the glen, etc. 


But fickle fortune frowns on me, 

And I maun cross the raging sea; 

But while my crimson currents flow 

I’ll love my Highland lassie, O. 
Within the glen, etc. 


Altho’ thro’ foreign climes I range, 
I know her heart will never change, 
For her bosom burns with honor’s glow, 
My faithful Highland lassie, O. 
Within the glen, ete. 


For her I’ll dare the billow’s roar, 

For her I’ll trace a distant shore, 

That Indian wealth may luster throw 

Around my Highland lassie, O. 
Within the glen, ete, 
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She has ny heart, she has my hand, 
By sacred truth and honor’s band! 

Till the mortal stroke shall lay me low. 
I’m thine, my Highland lassie, O. 


Fareweel the glen sae bushy, O! 
Fareweel the plain sae rushy, O. 
To other lands I now must go, 
To sing my Highland lassie, O! 


Auld Lang Syne 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
An’ days o’ auld lang syne ? 
CHORUS. 
For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 


We twa hae run about the braes, 
An’ pu’d the gowans fine ; 

But we’ve wandered monie a weary foot 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn, 
Frae morning sun till dine; 

But seas between us braid hae roared, 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


And here’s a hand, my trusty fiere, 
And gie's a hand o’ thine; 

An’ we’ll tak a right guid willie-waught 
For auld lang syne. 
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And surely you'll be your pint-stoup 
And surely I’ll be mine; 

And we'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 


The Banks o’ Doon 


Tune: “The Caledonian Hunt's Delight” 

Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary,fu’ o’ care! 
Thou’lt break my heart, thou warbling bird, 

That wantons thro’ the flowering thorn: 
Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 

Departed—never to return. 


Thou’lt break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 
That sings beside thy mate, 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang, ~ 
And wist na o’ my fate. 
Aft hae I rov’d by bonnie Doon, 
To see the rose and woodbine twine; 
And ilka bird sang o’ its luve, 
And fondly sae did I 0’ mine. 


Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree; 

And my fause luver stole my rose, 
But ah! he left the thorn wi’ me. 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 
Upon a morn in June; 

And sae I flourished on the morn 
And sae was pu’d on noon. 
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The Young Highland Rover 
Tune: ‘Morag ”’ 


Loud blaw the frosty breezes, 
The snaws the mountains cover; 
Like winter on me seizes, 
Since my young Highland Rover 
Far wanders nations over. 
Where’er he go, where’er he stray, 
May heaven be his warden; 
Return him safe to fair Strathspey, 
And bonnie Castle-Gordon ! 


The trees now naked groaning, 
Shall soon wi’ leaves be hinging, 
The birdies dowie moaning, 
Shall a’ be blithely singing, 
And every flower be springing, 
Sae I'll rejoice the lee-lang day, 
When by his mighty warden 
My youth’s return’d to fair Strathspey, 
And bonnie Castle-Gordon! 


The Winter is Past 


A FRAGMENT 


The winter is past, and the simmer comes at last, 
And the small birds sing on every tree; 

Now everything is glad, while I am very sad, 
Since my true love is parted from me. 


The rose upon the brier by the waters running clear, 
May have charms for the linnet or the bee; 

Their little loves are blest, and their little hearts at rest, 
But my true love is parted from me. 
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Banks of Devon 


How pleasant the banks of the clear-winding Devon, 
With green-spreading bushes, and flowers blooming 
fair! 
But the bonniest flower on the banks of the Devon 
Was once a sweet bud on the braes of the Ayr. 


Mild be the sun on this sweet blushing flower, 
In the gay rosy morn as it bathes in the dew! 

And gentle the fall of the soft vernal shower, 
That steals on the evening each leaf to renew. 


O, spare the dear blossom, ye orient breezes, 
With chill hoary wing as ye usher the dawn! 

And far be thou distant, thou reptile that seizes 
The verdure and pride of the garden and lawn! 


Let Bourbon exult in his gay gilded lilies, 
And England triumphant display her proud rose; 
A fairer than either adorns the green valleys 
Where Devon, sweet Devon, meandering flows. 


My Heart’s in the Highlands 


My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go. 
Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birth-place of valor, the country of worth; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands forever I love. 

Farewell to the mountains high cover’d with snow; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods; 
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Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 
My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go. 


Highland Mary 


Tune: “Katharine Ogie” 
Ye banks and braes, and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie! 
There simmer first unfauld her robes 
And there the langest tarry ; 
For there I took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 


How sweetly bloom’d the gay green birk,. 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasped her to my bosom! 
The golden hours, on angel wings, 
Flew o’er me and my dearie; 
For dear to me, as light and life, 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


Wi’ monie a vow, and locked embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 
And, pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore oursels asunder; 
But oh! fell death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early! 
Now green’s the sod and cauld’s the clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 
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O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly! 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 
And mold’ring now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly! 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 


The Highland Laddie 
Tune: “If thou’lt play me fair play” 


The bonniest lad that e’er I saw, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 

Wore a plaid and was fu’ braw, 
Bonnie Highland laddie. 

On his head a bonnet blue, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 

His royai heart was firm and true, 
Bonnie Highland laddie. 


Trumpets sound and cannons roar, 
Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 
And a’ the hills wi’ echoes roar, 
Bonnie Lowland lassie. 
Glory, Honor, now invite, 
Bonnie lassie, Lowland lassie, 
For Freedom and my King to fight, 
Bonnie Lowland lassie. 


The sun a backward course shall take 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 

Ere aught thy manly courage shake; 
Bonnie Highland laddie. 
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Go, for yoursel procure renown, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 
And for your lawful King his crown, 

Bonnie Highland laddie! 


John Anderson 

Tune: John Anderson my Jo 
John Anderson my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 

Your bonny brow was brent; 
But now your brow is beld, John. 

Your locks are like the snaw; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson, my jo. 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 
And monie a canty day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither: 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we’ll go, 
And sleep tegither at the foot, 
John Anderson,my jo. 


Bannockburn 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory! 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 
See the front o’ battle lour; 
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See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slavery! 


Wha will be a traitor knave ? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? 

Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee! 


Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw. 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me! 


By oppression’s woes and pains! 

By your sons in servile chains! 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 


Lay the proud usurpers low! 

Tyrants fall in every foe! 

Liberty’s in every blow !— 
Let us do or die! 
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Aboon, above. 

Acquent, acquainted. 

A-gley, off the right line. 

Amaist, almost. 

Ance, once. 

Bairn, child. 

Beets. adds fuel to fire. 

Beld, bald. 

Belyve, by and by. 

Ben, into the parlor. 

Bield, to shelter. 

Big, to build. 

Birk, the birch. 

Birkie, a spirited fellow. 

Blate, shamefaced. 

Blaw, to blow, to brag. 

Brae, the slope of a hill. 

Braid, broad. 

Brattle, a short race. 

Braw, handsome. 

Brent, straight, unwrinkled. 

Burn, stream. 

Ca’, a call, to drive. 

Cannie, easy, gentle. 

Canty, pleasant. 

Chow, chew. 

Claes, clothes. 

Cood, cud. 

Coof, fool. 

Cow’rin’, cowering. 

Crack, a story, to talk. 

Cranreuch, hoar frost. 

Craws, crows. 

Daimen-icker, an ear of corn 
now and then. 

Dowie, low-spirited. 

Dribble, drizzle. 

Drumly, muddy. 


E’e, eye. 
Eydent, diligent. 
: ie Keng 
el ? nip y; ty. 
Fiere, Hieed. comrade. 
Flichterin, fluttering. 
Foggage, stray vegetable ma- 
terial used by birds for nests. 
Gang, to go. 
Gar, to make. 
Gowan, the daisy. 
Gowd, gold. 


Gree, a prize. 
Ha’-Bible, hall-Bible. 
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Haffets, the temples. 

Hafflins, partly. 

Hain, to spare, to save. 

Hald, an abiding place. 

Halesome, wholesome. 

Hallan, a particular partition 
in a cottage. 

Hame, home. 

Hawkie, a cow, properly one 
with a white face. 

Histie, dry, barren. 

Ilka, every. 

Ingle, fireplace. 

Jauk, to dally or trifle. 

Jo, a sweetheart. 

Kebbuck, cheese. 

Ken, to know. 

Kye, cows. 

Laithfu, bashful. 

Lave, the rest. 

Lint, flax. 

Lyart, gray. 

Maunna, must not. 

Monie, many. 

Neebor, neighbor. 


este 

Paidl't, paddled, waded. 

Parritch, porridge, oatmeal. 

Pattle, a stick to clear the dirt 
from the plough. 

Penny-fee, wages. 

Pleugh, plough. 

Pow, head, skull. 

Rin, run. ‘i 

Sae, so. 

Sair, sore, to serve. 

Simmer, summer. 

Sin, since. 

Sleekit, sleek. 

Snaw, snow. 

Snell, bitter, biting. 

Soupe, a spoonful, a_ small 
quantity of anything liquid. 

Spier, to inquire, to ask. 

Sugh, a rushing sound. 

Tentie, heedful. 

Thole, to suffer, to endure. 

Thrave, twenty-four sheaves 

Towmont, a twelvemonth. 

Willie-waught, a hearty draught. 

Uncos, straige things, news. 

Younkers, youngsters, 
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